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LOGICAL. 

Ueber Real- und Beziehimgs-urtheile . J. v. Kries. V. f. w. 
Ph. XVI, 3, pp. 253-288. 

Judgments affirming something of reality, judgments of reality (Real- 
urtheile), may be divided into ontological judgments of reality, which 
make affirmation concerning a given concrete fact, and Real-verknu- 
pfungs-urtheile, which affirm that two realities are so combined that when 
one is present the other is present also. Propositions expressing a rela- 
tionship between different ideas are called judgments of relation (Bezie- 
hungs-urtheile) . These may be classified as, (a) analytical judgments, 
(f>) judgments of subsumption, (V) judgments of connection (Zusammen- 
hangs-urtheile), and (d) mathematical propositions. The latter are differ- 
ent in content from other judgments of relationship, as well as from those 
of reality. The distinction between judgments of reality and judgments 
of relation makes necessary an important differentiation in the kinds of 
deduction. This conclusion itself is a judgment of connection, and 
depends, not on the universality of the so-called major premise, but on 
the peculiar content of the judgment underlying the conclusion. The 
character of the conclusion is determined by the character of the inter- 
mediate proposition. We may, therefore, classify syllogisms according 
to this intermediate judgment, the most important one being the mathe- 
matical syllogism. A certain conclusion (whose notion is not already 
contained in the presupposition) follows necessarily from certain pre- 
suppositions. In the mathematical conclusion, as in the real conclusion, 
something new is presented in the result, but there is no uncertainty in 
the intermediate judgments of the former. No real judgment can result 
as the logical consequence of judgments of relation. Judgments of rela- 
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tion possess an immediate evidence, an evidence independent of experi- 
ence. This logical independence is closely related to the notion of 
apriority. We usually speak of apriority of the idea of space when we 
mean the apriority of the judgments relating to the idea of space. Judg- 
ments of connection are confused with judgments of reality. How num- 
ber, space, and time concepts arise, is a purely psychological question, 
the answer to which would be a judgment of reality. Mathematical judg- 
ments, however, deal not with the laws of occurrence, but with ideas 
actually possessed by us ; they affirm something of the relations and con- 
stitution of these ideas. If this is so, then the predications involved in 
these judgments, as, e.g., that of equality, must be incapable of definition. 
Helmholtz, however, holds that we can speak of equality only in the 
physical sense. But if geometry dealt with physical equality, it would 
be doubtful without empirical proof, whether there is equality at all. 
How could we, in this case, predicate, as we do, equality of two spaces 
utterly regardless of the nature of the objects filling them ? The notion 
of the equality of space and time quantities is as indefinable, as, e.g., that 
of sooner or later. But we also predicate equality in the judgment of 
reality ; what can the empirical sense of such a proposition be when the 
sense of equality is alleged to be non-empirical ? We present reality to 
ourselves in a space and time order. What sense has this idea? We 
ourselves and our body belong to the idea which we have of reality. We 
represent things as acting upon our sense-organs and connect these with 
our psychical processes. The actual coincidence of these results with 
what we actually experience, warrants our ideas of what we call objective 
reality. Our ideas in reference to an objective spatial order are never 
the immediate expression of our experiences, but strictly considered, 
only a hypothetical construction. What we call objective reality is not 
identical with what we perceive. We invariably distinguish objective 
reality from what perception yields us. Mathematical propositions, then, 
are independent of experience. Is not epistemology also such an inde- 
pendent science ? If the conclusions of critical research affirm anything 
concerning the manner in which real occurrences, e.g., perception and 
thought, take place, then epistemology is logically dependent on the 
facts of experience ; but if the critique deals with the establishment of 
logical relations, it is doubtless logically independent of experience. 
Critical investigation has for its sole object the discovery of logical rela- 
tions. Its purpose is reached in the systematic exposition of logical 
relations, especially the exposition of what is logically independent of 
the facts of experience. Of course we need a previous insight into 
psychological facts ; they furnish us with the material for judgments of 
relation. The logical independence of the latter is not therefore sur- 
rendered. It is absolutely necessary, however, that epistemology dis- 
tinguish between real and relative judgments. 
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Was ist Logik? A. Voigt. V. f. w. Ph. XVI, 3, pp. 289- 
332- 

Logic is called by some the science of the laws of correct thinking. 
Kant regarded it as a completed science ; algebraic logicians, however, 
view it as the meagre beginning of a science. Philosophical logicians 
reject the claims of the other school; for them the algebra of logic is 
no logic at all. But the algebra of logic aims to be logic in the full 
sense of the term ; it claims to pursue the same ends as the older logic 
on safer and more exact lines. Both disciplines declare as their object 
the discovery of the laws or rules of correct thinking. Husserl seems 
to maintain that algebraic logic contains only the rules of thought and 
not its laws. This is not the case. Algebraic logic is not merely a cal- 
culus of logic, a mechanical method, a means of dispensing with logical 
thought. The logical rules applied could certainly not have been found 
without the recognition of the corresponding logical laws. Those who 
doubt the claims of algebraic logic to be a logic, we refer to its final 
settlement of the controversy regarding the negative judgment, the 
reality of the subject in the categorical judgment, etc. The algebra of 
logic develops laws of thought and is real logic. It is true it has 
hitherto neglected the elementary laws of thought, but this deficiency 
V. tries to make good. It is also true that this science has hitherto 
been, though not necessarily, a logic of extent as opposed to a logic of 
content. Philosophers characterize the logic of extent as an inadequate 
exposition of logical laws. In order to decide this question, we must 
determine precisely the problem of logic. If we affirm a relation 
between two objects, we have a judgment ; if we deny it, a negation of 
judgment. The latter is not identical with the negative judgment of 
philosophy. The negation of a categorical judgment is not a negative, 
but a particular judgment. Now the relations between objects are two- 
fold : either original ones, due to synthesis, or derived from an analysis 
of other relations. The process of thought which in this way derives 
relations from given relations is deduction. Induction creates original 
relations. The theory of the derivation of relations forms the content 
of deductive sciences, of which logic is one. By means of experience 
or deduction we find that certain relations are true not only of particular 
objects, but of many such. If we hold fast one object of a relation, 
letting the others vary, we arrive at notions. The undetermined rela- 
tion becomes the object of a new relation and is called a notion. We 
define a notion by giving a relation which is to be fulfilled by objects. 
The content of a notion is not formed by the totality of properties 
belonging to the objects fulfilling the notion, but the relation, which the 
definition demands. The totality of the objects meeting the demands 
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of the notion we call its extent. Former theories of notions erroneously 
identify ideation and knowing, whereas the idea is but a means of 
knowledge and not even an indispensable one. We know many things 
of which we have no idea, e.g., chemical processes. The notion is not 
a complexus of ideas, but a judgment which holds for a series of objects. 
We may also form judgments whose objects are judgments and notions. 
Deductive logic is the science of the relations between judgments and 
notions. This definition embraces everything that philosophical logic 
claims, and at the same time rejects much that algebraic logic incorpo- 
rates. Between judgments there are two kinds of relations : a) a judg- 
ment is derived from one or more others ; it is the consequent The 
judgments from which we deduce are the grounds of the deduction. 
b) The relation of ' conditionedness ' according to which the second 
judgment is true if the first is true. The logic of judgments is concerned 
with deductions drawn from such conditioned propositions. Since all 
sciences consist of judgments, logic is applicable to all. The last-named 
propositions may be divided into Gelegenheitsurtheil and feste Satze. 
V. gives a logic of these latter in the formulae of algebraic logic and 
derives successively the principles of identity, syllogism, contradiction, 
excluded middle, distribution, conversion. Logic of notions : If every 
object which fulfils the notion A also fulfils the notion B, then A and B 
are categorically related. Every A is a B. The categorical relation 
of notions conditions a relation of the extent of notions, called sub- 
sumption. A logic of categorical relations must show a complete 
parallelism with the logic of subsumption. A science claiming to 
embrace the whole of logic can afford to neglect neither of these two. 
V. gives the algebraic formulae for a logic of notions, and concludes 
that the algebraic method consists not only in the substitution of 
symbols for words, but in a strict definition of the notions and relations 
introduced. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Hypnotismus und Suggestion. W. Wundt. Phil. Stud., VIII, 1, 
pp. 1-86. 

In higher stages of hypnotism the phenomena observed are, the so- 
called ' automatism of command,' suggested hallucinations, insensibility 
of the skin to otherwise painful impressions, and post-hypnotic effects. 
The explanation of these facts has thus far proved unsatisfactory. As 
a rule, the physiological explanations use known psychological data and 
construct from them unknown and hypothetical physiological processes. 
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We have a series of psychical symptoms visibly connected with each 
other, from which we may conclude to certain central changes. The 
most that can be done, however, in this relation is to fashion an hypothe- 
sis concerning the physical processes running parallel to the psychical 
processes. On the other hand, certain psychological interpretations 
attempt to base the whole of psychology on the one fact of suggestion, 
thus deriving the known from the unknown. The phenomena are 
explained by ' sympathy ' or ' double consciousness,' theories which 
are closely allied to certain occultistic conceptions. Schmidkunz, 
Taine, Pierre Janet, Dessoir, and Moll have offered such pseudo- 
explanations. We must seek for an explanation of all these facts in 
the laws of consciousness. W. regards it as established that ' sug- 
gestion,' the awakening of ideas by words or acts, is the chief if not the 
only cause of hypnotic states. Suggestion is association plus a simul- 
taneous contraction of consciousness to the ideas aroused by the asso- 
ciation. Given such a contracted consciousness, the rise of ideas 
follows the usual laws of association. The chief problem is this, How 
does this concentration of consciousness arise, which gives to these 
ideas their overpowering force ? An examination of states analogous 
to the hypnotic condition throws light on the subject. The dreamer 
as well as the hypnotized subject shows a diminished sensibility to all 
impressions lying outside of a certain circle of ideas which, for the 
time being, have sway over consciousness. The absence of other psy- 
chical forces which would oppose these one-sided associations is the 
peculiar trait. On the other hand, the stimuli which do act produce an 
intensified reaction. Considering the matter physiologically, we may 
say that the diminution of the general sensibility is compensated by an 
increase in special sensibility. If a large portion of the central organ 
is in a state of functional latency, the excitability of the functioning 
part is more intense. The excitability of a central element depends 
not only on its condition at the moment of excitation, but also on the 
condition of the other elements connected with it. An excitation 
occurring in adjacent parts lowers its own excitability, while a state of 
latency there favors an explosion of energy in the affected part. Gan- 
glionic cells accumulate latent energy, and may, when excited, liberate 
and transmit energy. In sleep an immense amount of energy is accumu- 
lated. Its discharge at a certain point causes an increased transmission 
from all neighboring points that are in a state of tension. This explains 
the heightened excitability in sleep. This principle of neuro -dynamic 
compensation is strengthened by the principle of vaso-motor compensa- 
tion. The same principles act in hypnotism. Here, however, the 
central organ not being in a state of exhaustion, the neuro-dynamic 
compensation is more energetic. Hence the ease with which func- 
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tional intensity is transmitted to motor-centres. The command to per- 
form an act awakens in the hypnotized subject an idea of the act. 
Now, even in normal consciousness, every idea of a movement is in 
consequence of the firm association between the sight and word image 
and the muscle sensations, accompanied by an impulse to execute that 
movement. But the normal consciousness suppresses this impulse, 
while the hypnotic condition cannot resist it, because the counteracting 
forces are absent. Similarly, a visual idea aroused by a word takes 
absolute possession of the mind, the thought that it is not reality but 
imagination cannot arise. Its intensity is raised to the strength of 
sense-perceptions. All voluntary acts in the hypnotic state possess the 
character of impulses. Attention is passive, giving itself up to the pre- 
vailing motives. The central physiological condition of this degrada- 
tion of will to passive willing is the suppression of the innervation of 
the apperception-centre. Sense-impressions reach the sense-centres, 
but cannot awaken processes in the apperception-centre, because the 
forces in both are latent. But when a certain impression partially suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the obstruction in the apperception-centre, the 
energy liberated from this is transmitted to the sense-centre or motor- 
centre whence the impulse came. Post-hypnotic states are brought 
about by the recollection of associations that have been made by pre- 
ceding suggestions, and are now awakened by one of the members of 
the association. The entire state of consciousness to which a certain 
idea belongs is renewed by the reproduction of this idea. Hypnotism 
cannot become, as has been held, an experimental method. There can 
be no psychological experimentation without careful self-observation, 
and this is impossible in the case of the hypnotic subject. Hypnotism 
belongs to the sphere of medicine, the physician being the only person 
who should be permitted to practise it, and then only for therapeutic 
purposes. An unrestricted exercise of this privilege is to be condemned 
out of regard for physical and ethical health. 

Le Developpemcnt dc la Volontf. I. A. Fouillee. Rev. Ph., 
XVIII, 8, pp. 159-181. 

F. maintains that it is impossible to explain will as the development 
of a simple mechanical reflex action, without going beyond the hypoth- 
esis and supposing a psychical point of departure. If the mechanical 
reflex theory were true, one would expect to find this type of actions 
manifested more and more clearly as we descend in the animal scale. 
A study of lower animals shows, however, that such mechanical acts are 
almost absent, and that the appetites — hunger, thirst, etc. — determine 
their movements. Again, although we find that acts at first performed 
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under the influence of sensation and appetite become mechanical by 
habit, we have not a single example of reflexes becoming voluntary by 
a progressive evolution. Mechanical determinism is without doubt 
present in simple appetitive movements, but this does not prevent 
the movements being at the same time sensitive and appetitive : the 
line of least resistance is always psychically the line of least pain. 
F. agrees with Ribot that the mechanical reflexes express less the 
characteristics of the individual than those of the race ; the appeti- 
tive process, on the other hand, is an individual reaction directed 
towards retaining a pleasant state of consciousness or getting rid of 
a painful state. This primordial volition has no need of conceiving 
several possible lines of action or of opposing a representation to the 
present pain or pleasure. The understanding which comes on the 
scene later to adjust means to ends is only a link in the chain. An 
object cannot be valued as an end unless it is immediately willed by 
a spontaneous volition anterior to all reflexion of the understanding. 
F. classifies the impulsions to volition as Sensations, Perceptions, and 
Ideas (idccs). The purely sensitive impulses suppose a sensation pro- 
duced by contact with an object, a feeling of pleasure or pain, and 
finally an immediate appetitive response of seeking or aversion. It is 
this latter process which we consider fundamental in psychology. The 
perceptive impulses form the principle of all instincts. In virtue of the 
power of inhibition which belongs to more complex organisms we are 
able to be controlled by judgments and ideas, and these become the 
conscious motives of our actions. The theories as to the nature of 
the volitional act can be divided into two classes. One explains it as 
the resultant of external forces upon the character ; the other, as a 
special power, able to change the final resultant of these two factors. 
The first theory can be subdivided according as one emphasizes the 
action of the sensitive image or that of ideas and judgments. The 
essence of the truly voluntary act consists, not in the tendency of an 
image to realize itself, but in the determination by judgments which 
pronounces that the realization of such an end depends upon our own 
causality. It is not the tendency of any idea to its realization, but the 
tendency of the idea of active personality. Volition is not simply desire 
which has reached a knowledge of its future satisfaction, but it is mainly 
distinguished from desire by extension of desire from the end to the 
means. "To will is to desire with an intensity and clearness which 
dominates both the end and its means by the idea of freedom." We 
are able to distinguish three elements in the part which thought plays in 
volition, — reflexion, deliberation, and decision. The first two elements 
may be extremely short and hardly occupy any place in consciousness. 
In deliberation, account is taken not only of sensitive and hedonistic, 
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but also of intellectual, aesthetic, and moral considerations. The decision 
is a judgment accompanied by an emotion and appetition which acquires 
sufficient intensity and duration to occupy consciousness almost exclu- 
sively, and consequently to produce the correlative movements. The 
important point is to understand how the judgment influences desire, 
and through it, action. F.'s answer is that, if the judgment is a prac- 
tical one, we find the representations and reactions connected by a bond 
analogous to that which unites the primitive sensations and reactions, 
with a difference only in complexity : if the judgment be theoretical, 
the reaction still exists as an internal sketch of certain acts and move- 
ments. We may conclude that it is only necessary to conceive of a 
determinism much more complex, and at the same time much more 
flexible, than that of the Associationist school which divides the mind 
into ideas or separate states, in order to combine them like the stones 
in a mosaic. It is necessary also to take account of the reaction exer- 
cised upon determinism by the notion of liberty under its diverse forms, 
and to seek in a comprehensive determinism the only possible or desir- 
able liberty. 

La P ersonnalite' dans les Rives. J. M. Guardia. Rev. Ph., 
XVI, 9, pp. 225-258. 

Our knowledge of dreams is still unsatisfactory, owing to difficulties 
of observation ; in other words, of recollection. Even did the observer 
attempt a chronologic register of his dreams, it would necessarily contain 
lacunae. In anaesthesia, apoplexy, and intoxication, the most acute 
sensations are similarly forgotten after the return to the normal state. 
The question of dreanis depends, then, on the trustworthiness of the 
memory. The purely psychological questions raised by the phenomena 
of sense, external or internal, in dreams are excluded from this discus- 
sion. Dreams illustrate especially the large part played by sensation in 
the psychological determinism ; an individual deprived of his physical 
senses could not be supposed to dream. Dreams are incompatible with 
the purely vegetative existence ; the nerve-cell is postulated ; a dream 
is a series of reflexes. Dreams can be classified, then, according to 
the kinds of sensations involved, as external, internal, mixed. The 
majority of our sensations are of sight ; they agree with the condition 
of the eye, being sometimes impaired by myopia, color-blindness, and 
the like. In dreams, however, every one sees with perfect distinctness 
and without fatigue. The illumination of dream pictures is usually 
moderate, the scene distinct. When crowds or groups of human figures 
appear, they seem distinct at the time, but leave no definite impression. 
Objects seem real, but are less in relief than men and animals. These 
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objects alter and fade away. Sight plays a free part in dreams, unat- 
tended by any pathological sensations. Again, the sleeper is unaware 
that his eyes are not wide open ; hence the impossibility of dreaming that 
one sleeps or dreams. Hearing plays in the life of sensation a part 
nearly equal to that taken by sight. The hallucinations, also, of the 
two senses are similar ; but here, too, sights predominate over sounds. 
In the waking state the two senses cannot each receive perfect attention 
at the same time. Of two distinct and simultaneous sensations, the 
stronger eclipses the weaker. This is especially true in dreams : eye 
and ear are in most cases not simultaneously entertained. The sounds 
of dreams are of every describable variety ; the inquiry is simplified by 
considering only human speech. More coherence is observed in the 
discourse than in the images of dreams. In dreams where sight pre- 
dominates, the vision, unless interrupted by external accident, terminates 
in confusion or effacement. In ' monologue dreams,' the speaker wakes 
at the supposed sound of his own voice, when in reality he may be 
known never to talk in his sleep. This rousing is caused by the 
leaving off of the imaginary sound, as in the analogous cases where one 
wakes at the cessation of some actual sound, as that of a clock. Taste 
and smell are closely connected, but can be both exercised and examined 
separately. Their intensity in dreams is not the same ; taste, as the 
more actively employed sense, and the more generally serviceable of 
the two, occupies the chief, frequently the only, place. The reason for 
their subordinate position is that they are the most nearly isolated, and, 
as a rule, the least trained, of the senses. The impressions furnished by 
dreams vary according to the education of the senses, and consequently 
are different for each subject. One would discover by research that 
dreams have suffered a change also from century to century, just as the 
illusions of lunacy have done. The general sense of contact or feeling 
is more frequent in dreams than is the special sense of touch, though 
somewhat uncommon, owing to the habitual coverings of the body. 
Imaginary sensations of temperature occur at times ; more frequently 
such feelings are not illusory but real. But as in the waking state, the 
sensations of contact in general are obscure, confused, and comparatively 
few. Movement in dreams is very rare compared with what occurs in 
the waking state. The will becomes passive, — a strong point against the 
dualistic position. The dreamer seems to perform the impossible ; he 
flies like a bird, and in old age moves with the swiftness or with the 
firm tread of youth. All this without dreaming of fatigue. Yet there 
are dreams from which one awakes exhausted and alarmed, nightmares. 
These result generally from indigestion, impeded circulation, bad ven- 
tilation, or the abuse of drugs, interfering with the animal processes. 
The indications thus furnished can some day be of service to medi- 
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cine. The common and habitual elements of dreams depend much on 
the combination of organic and dynamic elements which form the 
personality. Three things are to be considered : the organization, the 
age, and the sex. The rule of the last is absolute. Dreams and hallu- 
cinations have much in common, and have undoubtedly been often 
confounded. The narratives of St. John, Saint-Hilaire, and Swedenborg 
read like dreams. In certain forms of lunacy and delirium, the impres- 
sion left is indelible, but apperception is wanting. These inexactitudes 
of memory render suspicious certain otherwise remarkable accounts, 
notably those of dreams induced by narcotics. Movements requiring 
complicated co-ordination, such as reading, writing, attentive and voli- 
tional sight, hearing, etc., are rarest in dreams, and as attention and 
apperception are correlative, we see the impossibility of any considerable 
logical sequence in dreams. To dream that one dreams seems equally 
impossible. Though an organic consciousness exists in dreams, con- 
sciousness, strictly so-called, slumbers. The dreams of Scipio and 
Lucian, or of Athalie, are without counterpart in nature. It is after 
waking that reason and conscience lend their imprint. It seems thus 
that the study of dreams can contribute nothing to the theory of the 
moral senses, or to aesthetics. They contain nothing but an image of 
a life made up entirely of sensations, such as might have been that of 
primitive humanity. The scenes have more surface than depth, and 
succeed each other rapidly and irrelevantly. The history of dreams, to 
conclude, has not yet been written, and cannot be, save by an exhaustive 
examination of the records of long observation, such as has not yet 
been attempted. Should this ever be accomplished, our knowledge of 
the senses, which are the source of the mental vitality, would be enriched 
by an entirely new chapter. 

The Psychological Foundation of Natural Realism. Alexander 
Fraser. Am. J. Ps., IV, 3, pp. 429-450. 

The distinction of Realism and Idealism in philosophy is a case of 
the wider distinction between common sense and reflective thought. 
The former is practical and immediate, the latter is theoretical and 
mediated by reason. Psychologically expressed, the former is tactual, 
the latter visual. The course of evolution shows that touch is the 
practical sense par excellence ; hence, even in later stages of intellectual 
development, this sense is the touchstone of belief in reality. In 
science, the ultimate appeal is still to touch ; science never rests satis- 
fied until it can define things in terms of the tangible. All physical 
hypotheses about atoms, fluids, vibrations, etc., are just the outcome of 
the attempt to join expression to this fundamental and unnamable 
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yearning after tactual terms. In philosophy, the Scottish school repre- 
sents the same effort of thought to reduce reality to terms of touch. 
The real external world which this school of philosophy so bravely de- 
fends, and tries so hard to express, is not a world known by some 
inexplicable divine intuitive act of consciousness as they thought, but 
the single, and hitherto unattended to, phenomena of the special sense 
of touch. The criticism made by the realistic Scottish school upon the 
idealistic method of reflection is also psychological. They find that the 
whole system is based on an analogy of visual processes. In the sense 
of touch alone is sensation identical with belief, and Reid's ' intuition ' 
or ' conception ' of reality is just the specific sense of touch. Must we 
not admit the possibility of finding a similar psychological statement for 
the chief categories underlying all systems of philosophy, and the need 
of revising these systems in the light of such a psychological criticism? 

Ueber die Grundformen der Vorstellungsverbindung. Max 
Of.fner, I. Phil. Mon., XXVIII, 7 u. 8, pp. 385-416. 

When, in so-called association by similarity, a presentation is recalled 
through the recurrence in consciousness of one or more of its elements, 
both the recurring and the associated presentation being now together 
in consciousness, what was at first association through the common 
element becomes finally association by simultaneity. There are thus 
two stages of ' association by similarity.' These do not usually overlap, 
but rather association by contiguity, including both simultaneous and 
successive, tends to take the place of association through the common 
element. Against this reduction of association by similarity to associa- 
tion by contiguity, it is objected that while the above analysis may 
answer for complex presentation groups, the presentation of a single 
object can be reproduced only by similarity. And Hoffding asserts that 
every contiguous association presupposes association by similarity, or 
at least immediate recognition. But closer examination of the nature 
of immediate recognition renders this proposition doubtful. It is unin- 
telligible that pure similarity should occasion the knowledge that a 
presentation has been in consciousness before. And, as a matter of 
fact, there is in every case of associative reproduction an indefinite but 
incontestible feeling of difference between the present and the earlier 
sensation that prevents the fusion of the two. When the stimuli are the 
same, the difference-element is due to the fact that there exists no 
isolated sensation, and to the change in Geflihlston accompanying the 
heightened ease due to repetition. The latter would, however, be 
scarcely marked enough on the second recurrence to afford aid, and 
Lehmann's experiments show that confusion in the recognition of sensa- 
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tions is not obviated by the more frequent repetition of one of them. 
Pathological observation shows also that learning anew what has been 
completely forgotten may be much easier than the first acquirement 
without being accompanied by a gleam of recognition. And when the 
intensity of Gefiihlston depends on quantity, as in smell and taste, 
the change due to former functioning would not make itself felt. More- 
over, a change in Gefiihlston cannot of itself constitute a bond of asso- 
ciative reproduction. There must be already in some other way the 
idea that the accented sensation is not a first but a repeated experi- 
ence. This idea, which forms the essence of every recognition, then 
joins itself by simultaneity to the peculiar Gefiihlston, and every future 
association is founded on contiguity. With every presentation there 
are accompanying activities, which, owing to feeble excitation, insufficient 
attention, or other cause, either remain below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, or, under favorable conditions, become distinct elements. These 
it is which, setting themselves in antithesis to those of the present 
presentation, aid in distinguishing between this and the earlier one. 
But as in the case of Gefiihlston due to repetition, the peculiar accent 
accompanying the wavering back and forth of these elements over the 
threshold of consciousness cannot of itself produce recognition of a past 
presentation. Again, there must be the idea that this mark is attached 
to presentations which have entered consciousness before. And this 
last is given through the simple reproduction of contiguous elements. 
Immediate recognition arises only after mediate apprehension of a 
presentation as known, accompanied by the peculiar coloring which 
distinguishes it from that sensation as belonging to the past. But 
although immediate recognition is thus a complex association-process, 
it is explained by reference to the one principle of contiguous asso- 
ciation in its two phases. 

Zur Psychologie der Landschaft. R. Wlassak. V. f. w. Ph., 
XVI, 3, pp. 333-354- 

The effect of landscape upon the mind is characterized by a peculiar 
feeling of significance not explained by the separate objects that meet 
the eye. What is the content of this unexplained element ? The basal 
feeling in landscape-presentation is that of environment pure and sim- 
ple — of the not-me. This element is due to nature's independence of 
us — an independence not ascribed to the walls and furniture of our 
rooms. But the awe or fear naturally accompanying the sense of out- 
wardness is modified by the fact that a landscape does not confine our 
thoughts, which may pass at will into the illimitable beyond ; thus the 
scene becomes after all an extension of ourself. The sense of meaning 
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in landscape depends on the connection of self and not-self through the 
relation of nature to the maintenance of physical and psychical life. 
Whether the feeling is primary or due to association can be only prob- 
ably determined, owing to our ignorance of the elements of psychical 
life. But it seems likely that it has no direct connection with particular 
sense-experiences in the past, except so far as similarity of colors, space- 
relations, etc., is necessary to preserve the continuity of presentations. 
If it were determined by association, the sense of the illimitable would 
be absent, and agreement of feeling between individuals merely acci- 
dental, since the state of each would depend on associations peculiar to 
himself. We must then suppose that not association but something 
primary in nerve- structure lies at the root of the sense of significance in 
landscape, and that the latter depends on a dim and diffused conscious- 
ness of the effect of light, air, color, space, in their favorable and 
unfavorable influences upon life. To the analysis of this state of 
consciousness our knowledge is, of course, inadequate. This suggests 
only the universal elements of landscape presentation, which is really 
the assemblage of sense-perceptions under selective direction of certain 
subjective factors. These factors are related not chiefly to particular 
elements of consciousness, as in association, though associative links of 
course have their part, but rather to the temperament and mood of the 
observer. Further, the process of landscape-presentation normally con- 
verges to a dominant aspect, in most cases connected with the observer's 
personal activity. This final phase of the scene, in which all the ele- 
ments are resolved into harmony, may centre round an idea, an event, 
or a personality. 

Experimental Research upon the Phenomena of Attention. James 
R. Angell and Arthur H. Pierce. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, pp. 528-541. 

In the experiments considered, Wundt's question is whether disparate 
simultaneous impressions can be interpreted as simultaneous, and, if not, 
how errors should be explained. A bell is rung mechanically at adjust- 
able positions of a pointer moving over a dial, and the subject fixes the 
location of the hand when the sound is heard. The results are called 
correct, positive displacements, or negative displacements according as 
the pointer is seen at, beyond, or before the correct position when the 
sound is heard. Wundt recorded least errors when the revolutions 
occurred once a second ; faster rate giving a predominance of positive, 
slower rate, of negative errors. The variations he explains by the chang- 
ing relation of the rate to the ripening of apperception peculiar to the 
subject. James interprets the results differently. The subject has to 
interrupt a continuous sensation of motion by a fleeting perception of 
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position, while he gets simultaneously a third sensation of sound. It is 
harder to ' fix ' the index at the instant the sound is caught than to note 
it a moment before, if the impressions come slowly and attention is 
ready in advance ; a moment after, if the case is reversed. In the Har- 
vard experiments, made with an improved machine, Messrs. Angell and 
Pierce find a preponderance of positive errors without any constant 
influence due to alterations of speed. Differing from both Wundt and 
James, they base their interpretation on the vibratory movement of 
attention. The experiment assumes the form of apperceptive reaction, 
in which the positive errors are due to the time consumed in transform- 
ing the auditory sensation into a motor act. Negative errors are referred 
to several causes, viz. : unconscious correction through experience be- 
come automatic ; attention transferred from visual element to auditory 
without being shifted back, the sound occurring so soon as to be sup- 
posed simultaneous with the position just noted ; effect due to hearing 
being more rapid than sight. Correct results are ascribed to chance 
arrangement of the heterogeneous factors involved, which may at any 
time so combine as to produce either sort of error. The mind has 
apparently no criterion by which to distinguish coincidence of disparate 
stimulations from rapid sequence of the same. 

Eine neue Theorie der LicJitempfindiingen. C. Ladd-Franklin. 
Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d., Sinn., IV, 3, s. 

Though both the Young-Helmholtz theory of light- and color-vision 
and the hypothesis of Hering count many adherents, — the former 
among physiologists, the latter principally, perhaps, among pathologists, 
— the inadequateness of both to a full explanation of the phenomena 
has long been recognized in psychology. As early as 1874, Wundt (who, 
curiously enough, is not referred to in Mrs. Ladd-Franklin's paper, 
although Donders and Goller find mention) had propounded a perio- 
dicity-theory in place of the three- and four-component hypotheses. 
Mrs. Ladd-Franklin, regarding these latter as the only alternatives, 
prefers the former of them, on the ground of Konig's and Dieterici's 
results : in other respects the theory which she proposes most nearly 
resembles that of Donders. Two kinds of " molecules " are assumed 
to exist in the photochemical substances of the retina : gray molecules, 
which alone occur in the totally color-blind retina, at the periphery of 
the normal retina, and (probably) in the eyes of many of the lower 
animals, — and the dissociation of which is the cause of the sensation of 
gray ; and color-molecules, which have arisen by differentiation from 
these, in that the atoms of their external layer have become grouped in 
three directions at right angles to one another. The writer claims that 
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her theory is superior to the older ones especially in two regards : 
firstly, as rendering intelligible the distribution of the retinal rods and 
cones ; and secondly, as accounting for the fact that red-green and 
green-blue mixtures appear less saturated than the simple colors. The 
crucial objection to the hypothesis, as the author sees, is that yellow is 
for sensation as simple a color as red or green. Nor is the theory 
helped by the introduction of a conjectural retinal physiology. Finally, 
judgment must in any case be suspended until the writer has published 
her promised investigation of the assumptions underlying Hillebrand's 
alleged proof, that in color-mixtures which arouse the sensation of 
white the component color-processes cancel one another. 

Beitrdge zur Dioptrik des Auges. M. Tscherning. Z. f. Ps. 
u. Phys. d. Sinn., Ill, 6, S. 429-492. 

A careful paper, belonging rather to the domain of physiological than 
of psychological optics, though containing observations which are of 
interest to the psychologist in connection with the question of the nature 
of the field of vision. 

Zwn Begriff der Lokalzeichen. C. Stumpf. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn., IV, 1 u. 2, S. 70-73. 

Lotze's theory of local signs underwent many modifications at its 
author's hands, and has been still further modified by Wundt. The 
editor of the Kleine Schriften has called attention to a late utterance of 
the writer's, in which he describes spaciousness as an attribute of sensa- 
tion, comparable with quality or intensity. This is the view held by 
Stumpf and James. The former points out here that it is inconsistent 
with the general scheme of a local-sign theory. That Lotze inclined 
towards it, as he inclined in his Metafhysik to a hypothesis more nearly 
approaching those of Berkeley and Bain, is, he thinks, an indication of 
the necessity of a nativistic space-psychology. 

Optiscke Streitfragen. Th. Lipps. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 
Ill, 6, p. 493-5°4- 

(1) Zu Dr. Otto Schwarz' " Bemerkungen iiber die von Lipps u. 
Cornelius besprochene Nachbilderscheinung." If the eye be rapidly 
turned away from a bright object, a streak of light seems to shoot from 
the object in the opposite direction. Lipps explained this phenomenon 
(Bd. I, S. 60 ff.) as due to the underestimation of quick eye-move- 
ments. Dr. Schwarz, who attempted a different explanation (Bd. Ill, 
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Hft. 5) misunderstood or misread parts of the original paper ; and the 
present remarks are mainly directed towards the correction of his arti- 
cle. The question at issue is an important one, and has hardly as yet 
received a final answer. (2) Zu Franz Brentano's " Ueber ein optisches 
Paradoxon." The fact of the over- and under-estimation of distance 
in certain cases of optical illusion was explained by Brentano (Bd. Ill, 
Hft. 5) by the over- and under-estimation of large angles. Lipps points 
out, in an acute paper, that this explanation is not adequate ; and that, 
even if adequate, it would not necessarily exclude the operation of 
other factors. He himself regards the illusions as dependent on the 
idea of a free or inhibited movement along the lines bounding the 
figures. The view is set forth at length in his Aesthetische Faktoren der 
Raumanschauung {Helmholtz' Festschrift). Systematic experimenta- 
tion would seem to be the only method by which certainty can be 
attained in this vexed chapter of psychological optics. 

Some Influences which Affect the Rapidity of Voluntary Move- 
ments. F. B. Dresslar. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, pp. 514-527. 

The research aimed to determine the time of making three hundred 
taps from the wrist on a Morse key, together with some conditions influ- 
encing the rate. A kymograph was used with a revolving drum on which 
the seconds were registered by means of the armature of an electro- 
magnet. On the same standard with the magnet was fastened a clock 
movement whose escapement wheel turned one notch with each tap of 
the key. Six tests of three hundred taps each were made at intervals of 
two hours from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. After six weeks of work a daily rhythm 
was developed with the slowest rate at 8 a.m., the most rapid rate at 
4 p.m., and a falling off at 2 p.m. and at 6 p.m. The curve representing a 
daily record corresponded to the programme of public school work in 
which the subject had for two years been engaged, beginning at 8 a.m. 
and closing at 4 p.m. with an hour and a half intermission. The activity 
of the central nervous system probably increased during the hours of 
work, lessened during the noon hour of relaxation, and again decreased 
after four o'clock, when the chief work of the day was over. The short 
walk to dinner had no effect, but a vigorous walk caused falling off in the 
rate, due probably to general fatigue and mental relaxation. Strong 
mental concentration and interest favored rapidity of movement. The 
effect of a day of rest was very slightly unfavorable. No effect of atmos- 
pheric pressure could be detected. The normal rate for the right wrist 
averaged 8.5 taps per second. 
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Some Effects of Contrast. A. Kirschmann. Am. J. Ps., IV, 4, 

PP- 542-55 7- 

Simultaneous visual contrast includes contrast in brightness, saturation, 
color, and emotional tone. It is dependent on several variables : the 
extent and distance from each other of the contrasting surfaces, the 
intensity of the light from the objects, the shade of color, and the degree 
of saturation. Within the limits of clear perception, the intensity of 
brightness, and probably also of color contrast, increases proportionally 
to the linear extent of the inducing part of the retina, or to the square 
root of the surface content. A less intensity of correspondingly larger 
extent does not change the strength of the contrast. Color contrast is 
best, when brightness contrast is excluded and there is a combination of 
medium degrees of saturation of the colors. Experiment shows that 
black and white are not sensations, but concepts, influenced by the rela- 
tivity of the maxima of brightness and saturation, and the correction of 
sense-perceptions by previous experience. The effect of colored illumi- 
nation in the case of slightly colored glasses is altered by an illusion of 
the judgment, previous knowledge leading to the incorrect supposition 
that the objects are seen in their usual colors. But with glasses of more 
saturated colors, two other factors assist recognition of the true color, 
fatigue of the retina and absence of any relation between the glass-color 
and other colors, it being only in the first moments that we compare the 
present with the normal illumination. Contrast has a large influence in 
the idea of polish, which is not given as sensation, but is a product of 
the combinations of sensations. Emotional contrast is not independent 
of contrast in brightness and quality, but it determines the aesthetic 
effect of the colors and their combinations as a result of simultaneous 
contrast of the sensations. The maximum emotional effect is reached 
when color, brightness, and saturation are properly contrasted. Other 
effects of contrast are light-induction — so far known as accompanying 
successive and contour contrasts — and, under some circumstances, the 
repression of an otherwise perfectly apparent difference. The absolute 
intensities and colors of objects are untrustworthy factors of the visual per- 
cepts, and it is to contrast that we owe the recognition and determination 
of the objects of the external world. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Etude Critique sur le Mysticisme Moderne. P. Rosenbach. 
Rev. Ph., XVII, 8, pp. 1 13-158. 

We are accustomed to think of our age as an age of science par 
excellence, but the metaphysical tendency in man cannot be rooted out 
by any demonstration of the impossibility of metaphysics. This meta- 
physical tendency reveals itself especially when man begins to think 
about himself. In this connection it is interesting to recall the epidemic 
of Spiritualism which prevailed about the middle of our century. But 
aside from Spiritualism, other doctrines have come to the front of late, 
which tend to establish the existence of the supernatural, i.e., that which 
is above the known forces of nature. Such are mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, ' odisme,' and ' mantevisme.' The London " Society for 
Psychical Research " was founded in 1882. R. gives a resume of the 
principal results arrived at by the society. ( 1 ) Experimental Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance. While the committees on mesmerism (as distinct 
from hypnotism) and on ' odisme ' have done comparatively little, the 
reverse is true of the commission which has occupied itself with clair- 
voyance and thought-transference. The commission has published, not 
only its own work on this subject, but also the results of work done 
independently by Professor Ch. Richet, of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris. From all the evidence accumulated, the commission believes 
that it has obtained a scientific and purely experimental verification 
of telepathy. This is more than R. can concede. (2) Telepathic 
Apparitions and Hallucinations. After sifting narratives of ' haunted 
houses,' etc., the commission appointed to investigate this subject con- 
cluded that in twenty-eight of the cases reported, the reality of the 
phenomena was incontestable, but confined itself to nineteen cases of 
authenticated phantoms. When real, the phantoms are believed to 
conform to a certain type : they do not (as is usually supposed) appear 
at particular hours or days. Moreover, they do not speak, or move 
their limbs. The commission thinks that at present any explanation of 
these phenomena would be premature, and only states what it believes 
to be the facts. Other members of the society have attempted to fill 
in this gap. The results are published in Phantasms of the Living. 
The theory of this part of the society is peculiar : apparitions belong to 
the class of hallucinations, with this difference, that they have a real 
source in the mind of some other person. There are no authenticated 
apparitions of the dead. Apparitions come from the dying, but death 
is a process which takes time. By analogy with the application of the 
telepathic theory to apparitions, the same critical analysis is applied to 
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every other kind of supernatural phenomena — ' materialization ' of 
spirits, etc. R. regards the experimental effects upon which this theory 
is founded as fictitious, and hence considers the theory itself untenable, 
to say nothing of the fact that we hear only of the dreams, presenti- 
ments, etc., which ' come true,' not of the countless ones which fail. 
(3) The Theosophic Cult. A commission of the society, altogether 
different from any of the others, was appointed to examine the work of 
the " Theosophic Society." R. gives a brief sketch of the history of this 
society, and then a more detailed account of the very damaging exposure 
of Madame Blawatzsky, the leading spirit among the theosophists, which 
took place in 1884. At about this time, Mr. Hodgson was sent by the 
English society to the headquarters of theosophy in the East, and, 
though rather inclined to believe in such miracles, he found additional 
evidence against Madame Blawatzsky. However, this scandal did not 
stop the further growth of theosophy. (5) Mystical Psychology. With the 
decadence of ordinary Spiritualism in Germany arose a still more extraor- 
dinary belief; i.e., that sorcery, magic, lucidity, etc., are important aids 
for the comprehension of the nature of the soul, hence for psychology 
and for philosophy. In 1886 there was founded in Germany a new peri- 
odical, the Sphinx, which describes itself as the organ destined for the 
historical and the experimental clearing up of the supernatural idea. 
Baron Carl du Prel represents the theoretic side. In his view, " official " 
science, by disdaining all that cannot be established by irrefragable 
proof, deprives itself of a great aid for understanding the essence of the 
spiritual nature of man. The reality of supernatural phenomena is 
proved by their remarkable diffusion among all ancient peoples, and 
also by analogous phenomena {e.g., telepathy) which may be observed 
to-day. The fault of past ages was not that they acknowledged the 
existence of these phenomena, but that they gave them a religious 
explanation. If one could admit that the soul and the body are not 
two substances independent of each other, but that the soul is the 
principal organizer of the body, it would be easy to understand how 
the soul might exist in space as a reality independent of the body. 
Since, though separated from the body, it preserves its organizing 
faculty, it may also incorporate itself in another form. However, it 
usually takes the form of the body in which it was before. In this state 
the soul was formerly called the ' astral body,' and M. du Prel retains 
this name. The soul, with its ' astral body,' being immortal, may appear 
arbitrarily after the death of the material body. This apparition of the 
' astral body ' may be invoked by a medium, which explains the so-called 
' materialization ' of spirits, necromancy, etc. M. du Prel attempts to 
prove that his mystical view of human life was already accepted by 
Kant, who had not the data, but whose genius foresaw the mystical 
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doctrine. With this in view, he reprints a very condensed and dogmatic 
pamphlet by Kant on psychology. R. opposes to this Kant's views as 
expressed in his work entitled Traume eines Geistersehers. In con- 
clusion, R. compares mystical psychology with physiological psychology, 
which latter he regards as the only ' experimental ' psychology worthy 
of the name. 



LaBeauti ' Organique : Etude d 'Analyse Esthttique. A. Naville. 
Rev. Ph., XVII, 8, pp. 182-191. 

A doctrine very generally admitted is that all beauty is ' expressive.' 
What is meant by this may be true, but the word is not a happy one. 
^Esthetics in general needs a new terminology. (N. acknowledges his 
obligations to M. Boutmy for certain of his own views.) Man has two 
kinds of representations: (1) representations of material objects and 
phenomena; (2) representations of psychic states and events. Both 
have an aesthetic role. Against the doctrine of universal expression it is 
necessary first to maintain the reality of purely sensible or material 
beauty. This is the first requisite of the aesthetic value of a work. To 
this category belong sensible qualities thought by association. But one 
also speaks of a beautiful thought, a beautiful sentiment, etc. Here 
one is concerned, not with direct perception or even association, but 
with imagination. The ' expressive ' phenomena form a very important 
group of these facts, but there are others. N. defines ' expressive ' phe- 
nomena as certain traits or motions of animal or human bodies, which 
are the effects of the spiritual life, and which manifest it, voluntarily or 
involuntarily. An angry flash of the eye or a cry of terror would be an 
example. Thesis : there are corporeal structures and motions which are 
not ' expressive,' and of which the aesthetic effect consists especially in 
this, that they make us imagine and reproduce sympathetically in our- 
selves sentiments and thoughts which we attribute to others ; e.g., we 
imagine what must be the feelings of freedom and power of an eagle that 
we see soaring through the sky. It is in effects of this order that the 
greater part of the beauty of animal life resides. We should not think 
animals so beautiful, if we regarded them as automata without feeling. 
It is the same with man, except that here the ' expressive ' phenomena 
play a much more important part. The three principal aesthetic ele- 
ments, then, are: (1) sensible beauty, (2) 'expressive' beauty, (3) 
' organic ' beauty, which comes from the sympathetic reproduction of 
feelings which we attribute to others. All of these may, and usually 
should, concur in the total effect. Morality may sometimes look askance 
at sensible beauty, but should welcome ' organic ' beauty. It is the 
presence of this latter and the comparative neglect of the former which 
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so clearly distinguish the works of Michel Angelo from much of Greek 
sculpture. 



Ucber die Einseitigkeit der herrschenden Krafttheorie. II. 
N. v. Seeland. Z. f. Ph., C, 2, pp. 202-225. 

We have seen that the human race arrives at higher stages of develop- 
ment by undergoing trials and hardships. It is clear, therefore, that the 
theory which traces the genesis of the moral instincts to civil or religious 
commands and punishments must be regarded as one-sided. Although 
the theory contains some truth, yet the roots of morality lie deeper. Not 
any consideration Over what is good and useful, bad and hurtful, is the 
source of the moral feelings, but they spring from a deeper natural 
source. We here meet an inexhaustible and independent store of forces 
which manifest themselves as the reaction of living beings against dis- 
turbing external agencies. The narrow bounds of individual life place a 
limit to the use of these natural forces, but the race knows no such 
bounds, and its gradual increase in intellectual and moral power no cessa- 
tion. Although human life seems scarcely conceivable without evil, yet 
we may conclude that it will more and more escape from trouble and 
reach a stage where only labor and the death of the individual will con- 
tinue to harass it. The explanation usually given of the fact that a muscle 
grows stronger by exercise is that a great chemical change takes place 
and the organ in motion receives a greater supply of blood, and thus its 
supply of nourishment is increased. This explanation is insufficient, for 
it overlooks the fact that not only does the mass of the muscle increase, 
but that its composition changes and becomes more purposive. There 
would be nothing mysterious if the process only supplied the waste, 
but there is here a new effort to appropriate an increased amount of 
force. Von S. claims also to have established by experiments that 
animals which are made to undergo a fasting period become after- 
wards stronger than those which are fed regularly. This was true, 
although the total amount of food consumed during the whole time 
of the experiment was less than that consumed by the others. The 
hunger, he concludes, must have called out a force sui generis which 
rendered the smaller amount of food more effective. He refers to the 
beneficial effects upon the system of certain sicknesses, to the effect of 
cold — itself a negative and destructive agent — in increasing the vigor 
of the organism, and to the immunity from certain diseases which result 
from inoculation. All these facts seem to the author to point to a basal 
force (Kraftanlage) the steady increase of which cannot be explained on 
physical or chemical principles. True, the increase of energy in any 
individual is limited by the span of his years, yet we can never say, in 
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speaking of any individual, that this basal force acquired its highest 
development. Nor can we regard it as a fixed definite quantity ; it is 
an X, unknown and unknowable. Also, the impenetrability of inorganic 
matter shows that we cannot ascribe to it any definite force. It is rather 
an inexhaustible fountain, able to supply all kinds of forces as the occasion 
demands. 



HISTORICAL. 

Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 13. und 16. Jahrhun- 
dert. W. Dilthey. Zweite Halfte. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 337-400. 

D. begins this second half of his paper by discussing the intellectual 
and spiritual movement, more especially in Germany, which preceded 
the Reformation. This movement of the Reformation he regards, not 
from the standpoint of church history or the history of dogma, but as 
an important link in the chain of intellectual processes in the sixteenth 
century. Of importance here is how a universalistic theism at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century became victorious in all Europe ; how a 
new ideal of life arose out of the changed conditions of society. In 
this condition of things lies the beginning of a new theology, freed from 
scholastic speculation, and founded on experience and the Christian 
literature. In inner experience and the critical history of Christianity 
this new theology has had its foundation until to-day. Through this 
theology insight into the moral autonomy of man has gradually been 
won. Erasmus, the Voltaire of the sixteenth century, is treated as the 
exponent of the new liberal direction ; along with him as co-workers on 
the new theology D. discusses Reuchlin. This same combination of 
an universalistic theism with philological and partly quite radical criti- 
cism of the sources of Christianity, which we find in Reuchlin, is seen 
further in the Erfurt Humanists. The chief of these was Konrad Mudt 
(Mutianus Rufus). In conjunction with this universalistic theism there 
was developed in German-speaking countries a new ideal of religious 
life. In Italy the ascetic ideal had given way to that of a personality 
developed directly out of man's natural dispositions. Here was evolved 
in the fifteenth century the uomo universale. This is seen in the auto- 
biography of Leon Battista Alberti and in the large outlines of the 
person of Lionardo da Vinci. These men rest entirely on themselves 
and strive to give their natural being its most perfect development. 
Rabelais gives expression to a related ideal in his characterization of the 
ideal cloister in Gargantua. In Pirkheimer we have the Italian ideal 
of the universal man embodied in a genuine German. Sebastian Brant 
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is the most prominent literary exponent of the rising burgher element 
before the time of Luther, viz. his Narrenschiff (1494). There is in 
mankind not only a continuity of advancing science, but also a con- 
tinuity of religious-moral development. The great changes in moral 
life are always joined with those in religious life. History speaks as yet 
nowhere for the ideal of a morality without religion. New active will- 
forces always arise in conjunction with ideas about the invisible. So it 
was with Luther. He grasps his total diversity from the mode of 
thought as expressed in the formulae and proofs of Greek dogma, and 
he frees himself from the external apparatus of means, discipline, and 
works in the Roman Church. In doing this there closes in him the 
profoundest movement of the middle ages, viz. Franciscan Christianity 
and mysticism, and in him modern idealism begins. Life is for him 
the chief thing. Out of experience arises all knowledge of our relation- 
ship to the invisible. The religious process is in its essence something 
invisible, inaccessible to the understanding : belief. The sphere of the 
activity of belief is society and its order. In the name of the new 
Christian spirit Luther demands a transformation of German society. 
Zwingli in his philosophical ideas is influenced largely by Plato, Seneca, 
and Pico of Mirandola. God is for Zwingli, in the spirit of Pico, 
panentheistically the only Being, the all-embracing Good. Zwingli can 
adopt the formula of the Eleatics, " All is one." The panentheistic 
determinism of Zwingli is derived from the Stoic philosophy through 
Seneca. In the time of the reformers were developed both of the chief 
directions in theology, viz. the rationalistic and transcendental, which 
in the following centuries were to divide the supremacy with orthodoxy. 
Erasmus is the founder of theological rationalism ; the modern spec- 
ulative or transcendental direction is a development of mysticism. Out 
of this revolutionary chaos arose Sebastian Franck, a writer of genius. 
In his Universal History he adopts the standpoint of universalistic 
theism or panentheism, which at that time was the highest and freest 
element in European culture. He conceives of God, like Zwingli, as 
the all-efficient Good. God is without will-effect or desire. Nature is 
nothing but the force implanted by God in everything both to act and 
to be acted upon. The religious and philosophical consciousness of 
absolute dependence, Sebastian Franck finds compatible with the moral 
freedom of man. The divinity, itself without effect, without time, a 
working force, becomes will only in man. In this will the force expends 
itself in time and is subject to effect. The will is free in its choice, but 
its operation in the world is conditioned through the force of God, who 
determines the world's complex. The divine force employs every de- 
termination of will for good. Out of the reciprocal activity of the divine 
force and the free individual human will, arises the complex of history. 
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Die Erkenntnisslehre Kant's. R. Schellwien, Z. f. Ph., C, 2, 
pp. 226-232. 

The Kantian philosophy has two fundamental propositions: (1) that 
all our knowledge begins with sense experience, and (2) that objects are 
only mediated through sensations. The highest principle of knowledge 
is the unity of self-consciousness in which I am conscious of a necessary 
synthesis a priori, through which all the given states of consciousness 
are brought under an original synthetic unity of apperception without 
which they would not be mine. Kant saw clearly that our consciousness 
is completely determined on one side by external forces acting upon 
our sense organs, and that it supposes on the other hand a reaction 
proceeding wholly from the subject. He hoped to explain sense expe- 
rience as a compound of these two moments. This S. holds contra- 
dictory and impossible. The subject must remain identical with itself 
and hence cannot have any relations to anything foreign to it, nor can 
the effect of external things acting upon the sense organs be connected 
with anything a priori. It follows, then, that consciousness is entirely 
active and creative, produces its own object ; the sensibility, however, 
through which alone we receive impressions is completely unconscious 
and the necessary presupposition of consciousness, yet not an element of 
it. Since our consciousness constructs its objects with necessity accord- 
ing to the impressions which the sensibility receives, this can only be 
regarded as a dialectic movement in which knowledge continually places 
itself in opposition to lack of knowledge (Nichtwissen) and takes up 
this opposition into itself. For us, the knowledge, the creative identity, 
is second, while in reality it is the first. Our consciousness cannot be 
partly a priori and partly a posteriori, nor one of the two, but must 
be both at once, and each entirely. It is entirely a priori because it 
is creative, and entirely a posteriori because it is reproductive. Both 
elements belong necessarily to the movement out of which our con- 
sciousness constantly proceeds. Kant himself maintained that a sense 
object must be given to the human understanding, but left it problemat- 
ical whether there might not be another understanding, — perhaps the 
Divine, — which produces its own objects. But if the human under- 
standing does not produce its objects, and can only receive them from 
without, it must stand within the bounds of natural causality, and the 
objects would be only a result of the stimulation of its sensory mode of 
existence, which indeed must correspond to the human organization, but 
can lay no claim to universality. On the other hand, a consciousness 
that produces the objects from itself is absolute identity ; it cannot be 
different from the thing in itself, for it is the thing in itself, nor be 
wanting in existence, for outside of it there is nothing. 
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Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert. W. Dilthey. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 4, pp. 480-502. 

The theologico-metaphysical system which had prevailed during the 
middle ages was overthrown by the reformation and the revival of the 
ancient humanistic culture, and yet the new movement brought with it 
no standard of knowledge nor authoritative church, but Europe was 
filled with divisions, sects, and religious wars. From the necessities of 
society, then, arose in the seventeenth century a scientific system which 
furnished universally valid principles for the guidance of life and the 
conduct of society. This system of natural religion and of natural law 
transformed the ideas of Europe ; morality and art were influenced by 
its standpoint. According to this system, there lie in the nature of man 
conceptions, uniform relations, which have always as result the same 
fundamental ideas of social life, order, moral laws, rules of beauty, belief 
in and reverence for the Deity. These natural norms and conceptions 
in our thought, imagination, and social relations are unchangeable and 
independent of the changes in forms of culture. Three heterogeneous 
standpoints were combined in producing this natural system : the relig- 
ious, the Roman Stoic, and that of the new natural science. The first 
and strongest motive for the formation of this system lay in the division 
of the church into sects and the state of war into which Europe was 
plunged as a consequence. The first writer who gave expression to the 
longing for peace, by calling attention to what is common to all creeds 
and beliefs, was the Hollander Coornhert, born 1522. Since each sect 
professes to be in possession of truth, he demanded toleration and a union 
upon what was common in all creeds. He was devoted to humanistic 
studies, and was much influenced by Cicero and Seneca. His ideas did 
not perish with him, but his influence is shown in both contemporane- 
ous and subsequent writers in the Netherlands who emphasized his posi- 
tions and pointed out that the life of man does not depend upon the 
subtilities with which scholars are engaged. Among these writers were 
Koolhaes, the Chancellor Oldenbarneveldt, and Arminius. These seeds 
of truth found a favorable soil in England. Hooker founds the princi- 
ples of his Ecclesiastical Polity, not upon authority, but upon reason, and 
deprecates all theological controversies. Chillingworth, More (in his 
Utopia*), emphasize the idea of a natural theology. But this thought of 
natural religion, and that of a fundamental truth which is common to 
all religions, may not seem identical. The connecting thought is that of 
the rationality of that which forms the basis of all religions. And this 
rationality presupposes the conception of an innate supply of moral and 
religious ideas. Such theories never died out in Europe, and are to be 
found in Thomas Aquinas as well as in Melancthon and Luther. But 
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what was now decisive was that this theory of innate ideas now entered 
into union with the conviction, that exactly in what is common to all 
religions is contained that which is essential for the happiness of man- 
kind. Here we see the influence of the Stoic ideas which were due to 
the study of the ancient classics in the Netherlands. 

Causa sui, causa prima et causa essendi. B. Seligkowitz. A. f . 
G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 322-336. 

Schopenhauer in his Satz vom zureichenden Grunde (S. 32, 3*e Aufl.), 
in identifying Spinoza's causa sui with causa prima, confuses two no- 
tions. The notion causa sui with Spinoza presents many difficulties. 
Hegel developed the notion and built his system on it, by creating out 
of it the notion of evolution. Spinoza, however, gives this notion an 
entirely different meaning. He defines causa sui as that cuius essentia 
involvit existe?itiam. The determination of this notion, then, is con- 
cerned chiefly with the inseparability of essence and existence. In the 
interpretation of the notion of substance, which is determined by causa 
sui, there are two possibilities : either the inner character of substance 
is fixed and unchangeable, on all sides from eternity complete and 
accordingly incapable of further development, or we must regard it as 
living and capable of development. Spinoza seems to take the first 
view, which involves the difficult question, how essence, then, can fur- 
nish a basis for existence, in view of the fact that, according to his 
premise, essence can at no time be conceived without existence. A 
further difficulty is how substance comes to let both the attributes of 
extensio and cogitatio go out from infinity and pass over into modi ; the 
more so, as the system admits of no consequent development. Scho- 
penhauer, by bringing together the two notions causa sui and causa 
prima, which Spinoza sharply distinguished, creates a new difficulty, in 
that he applies contradictio in adiecto of the causa prima also to causa 
sui. L. Busse characterizes Spinoza's essence and existence as parallel 
with Kant's ' Sein an sich ' and ' Erscheinungen' ; the author goes a step 
further. He asserts that the causa ultima or conditio sine qua non of 
Spinoza in point of the validity of this notion corresponds to the Kant- 
ian category of causality. If with Spinoza we deny to substance all 
self-consciousness, all living personality which works toward an end, 
there remain in re the relationship between world and substance, as 
above, two possibilities : either the essential character of God is fixed 
and unchangeable, in all directions from eternity complete, or it is living, 
changeable, and capable of development. The first way, which Spinoza 
seems to take, would regard the relationship between substance and 
modi exclusively as the existence of a logical bond of cause and conse- 
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quence between the ' Seinsmomenten ' of substance. Accordingly, there 
would be neither in substance nor in modi a principle of change. The 
second view conflicts with a formalistic explanation of substance in Spi- 
noza's system. There is only one way to avoid this difficulty. As Scho- 
penhauer employs the will as the creative principle in the world, while 
in and for itself it is fixed and unchangeable, so with Spinoza the think- 
ing understanding. Schopenhauer (id., S. 32) in his criticism of Wolfs 
notion of causa essendi is under a further misunderstanding. This criti- 
cism is seen to be erroneous, when we translate into Wolfian language 
the relation between cause and effect. Wolf in his ontology teaches 
that simple substances are endowed with forces. Every force consists 
in the continuous tendency to work, to produce change ; the essence of 
simple substances consists in activity. These force-units, which are the 
vehicles of objective reality, from the fact of being indivisible and unex- 
tended, are to be identified neither with the property of extension nor 
with that of motion. The specific character of the reacting of force- 
units Wolf conceived as causa essendi, 

Des Nic. Tetens Stellung in der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
M. Dessoir. V. f. w. Ph., XVI, 3, pp. 355-368. 

Many contradictory world-conceptions obtained following during the 
time in which Tetens wrote. Central among these was that of the 
Wolfian school, opposed by the Empiricists and the theological Crusians, 
and surrounded by the Eclectics, Materialists, Skeptics, and Popular- 
philosophers. Tetens is distinguished from the Leibnitz-Wolfian school 
by his treatment of sensation, presentation, and the ' faculties.' He 
accepts 'unperceived presentations ' as the active source of psychical life, 
but restricts the term ' presentation ' to " traces remaining after the occur- 
rence of changes in soul-life, and relating to those changes." Memory- 
images are included ; but states of feeling, as such, are not presentations, 
though they become so through their results. While the common 
notion reduced all psychical phenomena to presentations, and yet 
named several 'chief psychical states,' Tetens rested his classification 
of faculties on no distinction of important states, but on the double 
power of the soul, receptivity and spontaneous activity. Instead of 
thinking and representing, he put forward willing and knowing as the 
forms of spontaneity, knowledge including both thought and representa- 
tion. He neglected Wolfs doctrine of after-images, and substituted 
conclusions of his own, which anticipate the result of recent physiolo- 
gists. His work is characterized by careful observation and research 
instead of by verbal subtleties ; and when he did not differ from current 
conceptions, he rendered them more exact and significant. With the 
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Eclectics Tetens had little in common, rejecting their limitless glorifica- 
tion of the emotions, particularly the moral sense, neglecting their favorite 
inquiries into animal psychology and the life-force, and keeping clear of 
their tone of sentimentality and their overestimate of English philoso- 
phy. He took a step forward in the theory of feeling, distinguishing by 
the term ' sensation ' that which has objective reference, while ' feeling ' 
referred to that " beyond which I know nothing except that it is a 
change in me." Above all, he pointed out the weakness of the attempt 
made by English philosophers to explain all psychical processes by the 
laws of association. Tetens held himself aloof from the theological 
discussions of Riidiger and Crusius, but he developed the former's 
Empiricism, and his epistemology recalls the latter's distinction between 
the synthetic and the analytic functions, with the relating of phenomena 
through the causal nexus as an example of synthesis. In discussing the 
problem of time and the outer world, Tetens pointed out the inadmissi- 
bility of the appeal made by the Popular-philosophy to the judgments 
of common sense. Against the Skeptics, he used in Wolfian fashion the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason with the result of falling into the usual 
confusion between cause and reason. He was more successful in com- 
bating the Materialists, whose identification of psychical processes with 
movements in the brain he declared to escape all tests and to be worth- 
less as an explanation of the facts. The Kantian doctrines concerning 
time and space and the a priori forms lay before Tetens as he wrote his 
chief work, and it is probable that the Philosophische Versuche had 
a reciprocal influence upon Kant himself. The relation between the 
two philosophers is shown in the fact that Tetens gave to epistemological 
considerations a far more independent place than they had hitherto 
gained. He inquired after the conditions of experience ; and if his 
results cannot be compared with those of Kant, it is evident that his 
aim was the same. Both philosophers recognized the same distinction 
between understanding and sensibility, and Tetens was in advance of the 
K. d. r. V. in denying the possibility of grounding knowledge of phenom- 
ena in sensibility, and knowledge of things in pure reason. While Tetens 
held regularity in the succession of phenomena to be a priori, Kant 
allowed apriority only to the concept of cause in general. In his doc- 
trine of time and space Tetens was much behind Kant, being unable to 
free himself from the notion that these were determined by relations of 
presentations, although, according to the teaching of Criticism, only the 
boundaries of an already given time and space are so determined. 
Tetens was a voluminous writer, but a keen and able thinker. His place 
in the history of philosophical schools is that of an anti-materialistic 
Empiricist with critical inclinations. 
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Noch ein Wort iiber die Abfassungszeit des platonisclien Theatet. 
E. Zeller. A. f. G. Ph., V, 3, pp. 289-301. 

Z. had treated this subject in the Archiv, IV, 189 ff. In reply to this 
E. Rohde published an article in Philologus N. F., IV, 1-12. The 
present article is written in reply to Rohde. The one point taken up 
for consideration is Theait. 174 E f., where Plato speaks of people who 
boast of twenty-five ancestors and who trace their genealogy back to 
Herakles, the son of Amphitryon. From this and even 1 74 D, Rohde 
tries to show that the Theaitetos must be later than the Euagoras of 
Isokrates. Bergk and Rohde see in the man with twenty-five ancestors 
a Spartan king. In order to make use of the passage in this way Z. 
says three conditions must first be fulfilled : 1) we must know whether 
the king here mentioned speaks really of twenty-five ancestors, and 
whether he does not reckon himself as the twenty-fifth from Herakles ; 
2) we must be able to say whether, amongst the twenty-five ancestors, 
Amphitryon is counted or not ; 3) we must be in possession of the list 
of ancestors on which the king based his count. Of these three points 
not one can be fixed with certainty. This had been proven of the first 
two points by Z. in Ar. IV, 201 f. He asks in reference to 3) whether 
we can restore the list from the catalogues of Spartan kings, furnished 
us by Pausanias and Herodotus. Z. answers this negatively, and points 
out that the lists of Pausanias and Herodotus, in some instances deci- 
sive for the reckoning of the irpoyovoi, contradict each other. Z. be- 
lieves the king here referred to is Agesipolis I, of whose twenty-five 
predecessors, from and including Herakles, twenty-two were his direct 
ancestors, and of the remaining three, two were brothers, and one a 
brother's son of a direct ancestor. After an investigation of the notion 
wpoyovos, in which Z. shows it to mean both predecessor in office and 
forefather, he says that from this passage of the Theaitetos, taken by 
itself, the date of composition cannot be determined, because too many 
doubtful hypotheses must be associated with it. It can be of weight 
only when taken with other less doubtful evidences of the date. The 
probable date, as Z. believes he has elsewhere proven, and which is in 
harmony with this passage, is 391 B.C., in the time of Agesipolis I. 



